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**  It  is  a  poor  type  of  school  nowadays  that  has  not  a  gfood  play¬ 
ground  attached/'  Theodore  Roosevelt 


State  flower — THe  Rose 

O  beautiful,  royal  Rose, 

O  Rose,  so  fair  and  sweet! 
Queen  of  the  garden  art  thou. 


State  tree--XHe  Maple 

The  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  May, 

While  loitering  frosts  about  the  lowlands  cling. 

To  be  in  tune  with  what  the  robins  sing. 

Plastering  new  log-huts  ’mid  her  branches  gray; 

But  when  the  Autumn  southward  turns  away. 

Then  in  her  veins  burns  most  the  blood  of  Spring, 

And  every  leaf,  intensely  blossoming. 

Makes  the  year’s  sunset  pale  the  set  of  day. 

fames  Russell  Loivell 

Plenty  of  excellent  material  for  Arbor  day  programs  may  be 
found  in  current  newspapers  and  magazines.  Look  for  it ! 


Prfas  of  J.  B.  Lyon  Cosipany,  Albany 


PRIZES  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

For  many  years,  through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  William  A.  Wads¬ 
worth,  of  Geneseo,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  been  able  to  offer  as  cash  prizes,  $ioo  for  the  best-kept  school 
grounds  in  the  state  and  $50  for  the  second  best. 

In  1901  there  were  ii  competitors  for  these  prizes  among  nearly 
11,000  school  districts. 

Last  year  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  encourage  more  competi¬ 
tion.  At  teachers  institutes  and  associations,  through  Arbor  day 
annuals  liberally  distributed  among  the  schools,  and  through  the 
exceedingly  generous  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  state,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  locality.  It  is  somewhat 
discouraging  to  know  that  there  were  but  15  competitors.  There 
should  have  been  1000.  But  it  is  proposed  to  keep  up  the  agitation 
for  improvement  of  school  houses  and  school  grounds  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  public  opinion  to  the  necessity  of  well-directed  effort  in  this 
direction.  It  was  Lowell  who  said,  “An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
people  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run.” 

A  committee,  composed  of  Superintendent  Charles  W.  Cole  of 
Albany,  Principal  Almon  Holland  of  Albany,  and  James  D.  Sullivan, 
chief  inspector  under  the  compulsory  education  law,  examined  the 
photographs  and  statements  made  under  the  latest  competition,  and 
the  following  awards  were  made; 

1st  prize  $100,  school  district  i.  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  county 

2d  prize  $50,  school  district  5,  Mexico,  Oswego-  county 

Mr  Wadsworth  continues  his  liberal  offer  for  the  present  year, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  number  of  competitors  rs  not  largely 
increased. 
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FLAGS  AWARDED 


Last  year  the  Perry  Mason  Company  of  Boston,  publishers  of 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  offered  20  United  States  flags  to  the  20 
school  districts  of  the  state  which  would  show  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  school  grounds  during  the  year.  The  committee  hereto¬ 
fore  named  examined  the  photographs  submitted  and  the  following 
school  districts  were  awarded  flags: 

District  12,  Barker,  Broome  county 
District  9,  Union,  Broome  county 
District  8,  Poland,  Chautauqua  county 
District  6,  Pitcher,  Chenango  county 
District  10,  Johnstown,  Fulton  county 
District  14,  Johnstown,  Fulton  county 
District  17,  Johnstown,  Fulton  county 
District  15,  Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
District  22,  Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
District  3,  Kirkland,  Oneida  county 
District  6,  Onondaga,  Onondaga  county 
District  12,  Otisco,  Onondaga  county 
District  3,  Spafford,  Onondaga  county 
District  2,  Manchester,  Ontario  county 
District  5,  Manchester,  Ontario  county 
District  6,  Southeast,  Putnam  county 
District  i,  Rotterdam,  Schenectady  county 
District  5,  Fayette,  Seneca  county 
District  6,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county 
District  7,  Urbana,  Steuben  county 

•I  n  n  n 

HISTORIC  PICTURES  FOR  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

On  behalf  of  the  Perry  Mason  Company  I  am  authorized  to  make 
the  following  offer  for  the  present  year: 

A  set  of  six  historical  engravings  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the 
500  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  manifesting  the  most  interest 
and  enterprise  in  beautifying  their  school  grounds.  The  meritorious 
schools  will  be  determined  from  letters  written  to  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  by  the  trustee,  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  The  letters  should  tell  in  detail  of  the  interest  awakened, 
what  was  done,  and  how  the  work  was  carried  out,  and  all  state¬ 
ments  submitted  should  receive  the  indorsement  of  school  commis¬ 
sioners.  These  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  not  later  than  November  i,  1903. 

The  engravings  offered  are  as  follows: 

Stuart’s  “  Washington  ” 

Maurin’s  “  Lafayette  ” 

Johnson’s  U.  S.  Frigate  “  Constitution  ” — “  Old  Ironsides  ” 
Trumbull’s  “  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ” 
Trumbull’s  “  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  ” 

Sargent’s  “  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ” 
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In  addition  to  the  engravings,  each  of  the  lo  schools  of  the  state 
which  indicate  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  and  enterprise  will 
receive  a  large  United  States  bunting  flag. 

Competition  for  all  prizes  will  be  open  to  all  school  districts  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  incorporated  village. 

n  H 

PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  New  York,  is 
a  firm  friend  of  the  public  schools,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  interest.  For  many  years  a  special  committee  on 
teaching  civics,  history  and  patriotism  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Department  Commander  and  has  held 
important  meetings.  The  proceedings  have  been  published  and  cir¬ 
culated  by  this  Department.  The  committee  appointed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last  by  Department  Commander  Allan  C.  Bakewell  held  its 
meeting  in  the  capitol  November  15,  1902.  Col.  Joseph  A.  Goulden 
of  New  York  was  elected  chairman.  At  that  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  by  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman  of  Herkimer  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

“  Whereas  it  is  the  aim  of  this  committee  to  stimulate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  public  schools  of  the  state  to  give  the  most  effective 
instruction  and  training  in  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship,  and 
whereas  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
in  securing  the  best  possible  results  in  any  line  of  instruction,  there¬ 
fore. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  undertake  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  appropriate 
to  civics  and  patriotism  submitted  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  the  subjects  to  be  selected,  the  essays  reviewed  and  the 
prizes  awarded  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.” 

Carrying  out  the  object  of  this  resolution,  30  prizes  will  be  offered 
to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  for  essays  on  historical  and 
patriotic  subjects.  These  prizes  will  be  as  follows: 

Ten  prizes  of  $10  each  in  gold 

Ten  prizes  of  silk  flags 

Ten  medals  of  honorable  mention 

These  prizes  will  be  furnished  by  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Any  pupil  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
may  compete.  The  topics  chosen  from  which  competitors  mav 
make  selection  are  as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln 
The  Lesson  of  the  Civil  War 
The  War  of  the  Revolution 
The  Spanish-American  War 
William  McKinley 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Constitution 
The  Lessons  of  Peace 
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The  Study  of  American  History 
Why  We  Should  Love  the  Flag 
The  Louisiana  Purchase 

The  Union  Army  of  1863  and  the  Grand  Army  of  1903 
Essays  offered  in  competition  must  not  exceed  1000  words  in 
length,  and  each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  writer  of  the  essay  may  be 
attending,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  essay  is 
the  result  of  the  writer’s  own  thought  and  investigation. 

Essays  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  not  later 
than  June  i.  'Awards  will  be  promptly  made  and  successful  essays 
may  be  used  at  commencement  exercises. 

Each  competitor  will  sign  to  the  essay  a  fictitious  name.  Then 
in  an  accompanying  sealed  envelope  he  will  place  a  card  giving  the 
fictitious  name,  his  true  name,  his  age,  his  grade  in  school;  the 
grade  of  the  school,  the  number  of  the  district  and  the  name  of  the 
town  and  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

H  It 

PRIZE  OF  $J00  FOR  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  prizes,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  makes  this  personal  offer: 

To  the  school  commissioner  who  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year 
has  within  his  district  the  largest  number  of  sites  of  not  less  than 
J  acre,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  tasty  and  substantial  fence  built 
since  January  i,  1903,  he  will  give  $100  in  gold.  The  awarding 
of  the  prize  will  be  determined  by  the  personal  letter  written  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  State  Superintendent  not  later  than  January 
15,  1904. 


The  annuals  are  reprinted  each  year  in  the  annual  report 


Consult  previous  annuals  for  suggestions  and  literary  extracts 

l|  H  H 


“There  is  no  unbelief; 

Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
■  And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, — 
He  trusts  in  God.” 


“  Then  here’s  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 
Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone! 

And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gone.” 

H.  F.  Charley 


The  most  delicate,  the  most  sensible  of  all  pleasures  consists  in  promoting 
the  pleasures  of  others^  La  Bruyere 
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Written  for  the  Arbor  Day  Annual 

►  A  SUGGESTION 

The  union  free  school  law  was  enacted  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  Almost  immediately  a  movement  for  better  school  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment  began.  The  movement  gathered  force  con¬ 
stantly.  Those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  30  years  can 
remember  thrifty  villages  that  were  satisfied  with  school  buildings 
far  inferior  to  a  fairly  good  bam.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  village  that  has  not  a  creditable  school  building,  and  in  very 
many  cases  the  school  house  is  the  finest  building  in  the  place.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  same  or  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  our  cities,  and 
some  of  the  recent  buildings  in  the  larger  cities  are  veritable  palaces. 

What  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  in  the  rural  districts 
during  the  same  time?  In  the  main,  the  school  buildings  are  not 
materially  better  than  they  were  40  years  ago,  though  there  are 
some  notable  and  gratifying  exceptions.  Why  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  village  and  the  rural  schools?  Human  nature  is  very 
much  the  same  everywhere.  In  one  case,  there  has  been  leadership, 
in  the  other,  this  has  been  lacking.  All  that  is  needed  is  leadership. 

It  is  time  that  a  united  and  persistent  effort  be  made  to  better 
the  condition  of  rural  schools  and  school  grounds.  Who  are  so 
well  qualified  as  the  teachers  to  lead  in  this  matter?  There  are  many 
reasons  why  they  should  do  all  that  they  can  for  the  betterment  and 
upbuilding  of  the  rural  schools.  Why  not  make  an  effort  on  the 
occasion  of  your  Arbor  day  exercises  to  start  a  movement  for  larger 
school  grounds?  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  for  a  whole  acre 
for  your  school.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  cost  would 
be  more  than  $50,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  much  less, 
an  insignificant  sum  when  the  value  of  the  ground  to  the  school 
children  is  considered. 

The  lot  should  be  fenced  so  that  any  improvements  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  may  be  protected.  If  the  ground  be  secured,  the 
children,  under  the  direction  of  an  earnest  teacher,  will  do  the  rest, 
unless  the  grounds  need  grading,  in  which  case  the  children  rnay 
have  to  call  on  their  parents  for  assistance. 

It  is  far  better  that  the  children  should  do  most  of  the  beautifying 
of  the  grounds.  They  will  value  them  more  if  the  improvements 
are  the  result  of  their  own  work;  and  they  will  protect  them  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else  can  do  it. 

It  is  well  to  plant  some  trees  and  shrubbery.  If  at  any  time,  it 
is  decided  to  do  this,  and  the  children  want  advice,  let  some  one 
of  them  make  a  sketch  of  the  grounds  showing  size,  location  of 
buildings,  etc.  and  forward  it  to  “  Uncle  John.”  He  will  surely 
advise  them  as  to  what  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  group,  and  give 
them  such  other  suggestions  as  his  good  judgment  dictates. 

Much  can  be  done  with  flowers  at  very  little  cost.  Many  things 
will  gladly  be  given  by  the  neighbors.  Perennial  phlox,  iris,  and 
many  other  perennials  are  the  better  for  being  divided  occasionally. 
If  there  is  an  arbor  or  an  outbuilding  to  be  covered  there  is  nothing 
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finer  than  the  clematis  paniculata,  with  its  beautiful  clean  foliage,  and 
its  masses  of  white  fragrant  flowers  in  the  fall.  Honeysuckles  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Neither  are  expensive,  and  both  are 
hardy.  It  is  better  to  lay  the  clematis  down  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
killed  by  the  frost,  and  throw  some  litter  over  it.  In  the  spring,  it 
may  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground,  or  to 
the  ground  if  desired,  though  in  the  first  case  the  arbor  will  be 
covered  a  little  earlier.  The  rudbeckia  with  its  masses  of  yellow 
flowers  is  another  hardy  perennial  that  you  can  hardly  kill  if  you 
try.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  increases  quite  rapidly. 

If  roses  are  to  be  tried  the  Crimson  Rambler  will  be  found  the 
most  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  northern'  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  even  a  small  plant  will  have  hundreds  of  blos¬ 
soms.  The  writer  has  three  Crimson  Ramblers  that  bore  more 
than  five  thousand  roses  last  season.  They  are  very  handsome  in 
color  and  continue  longer  in  bloom  than  most  roses.  The  phlox 
is  another  inexpensive  hardy  perennial  which  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  or  by  sowing  seed. 

Among  the  most  satisfactory  bulbs  is  the  beautiful  deep  blue 
scilla  siberica.  It  can  be  had  for  about  four  dollars  a  thousand 
but  is  somewhat  more  expensive  of  course  in  smaller  quantities. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  will  grow  in  the  sod.  Crocuses  and  tulips 
are  also  very  satisfactory  and  cost  only  a  little  more.  The  crocuses 
will  grow  in  the  sod  but  the  tulips  need  cultivation.  When  well 
established  peonies  make  a  fine  show  and  need  but  little  care.  The 
different  varieties  of  iris  furnish  abundant  bloom  for  considerable 
time.  They  are  also  very  hardy.  The  hardy  hibiscus  can  be  raised 
from  the  seed  and  will  blossom  the  second  year.  It  is  a  very  showy 
flower.  This  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

If  annuals  are  to  be  raised  it  should  be  those  that  blossom  while 
the  school  is  in  session.  Petunias  and  poppies  are  very  easy  to 
raise  and  both  self  sow  freely.  About  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
spade  the  ground  early  in  the  spring,  and  keep  out  the  weeds  and 
thin  the  plants,  as  they  will  come  up  by  the  thousand,  altogether 
too  thick  to  amount  to  anything  Morning-glories  and  nasturtiums 
make  a  pretty  show  if  there  is  space  for  them  to  run  on  the  ground 
or  supports  for  them  to  climb. 

Once  arouse  an  interest  in  this  matter  and  the  children  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  trying  experiments  with  new  plants.  Not  every  experi¬ 
ment  will  result  in  raising  fine  plants  and  flowers,  but  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  every  experiment  will  be  a  success  if  the  teacher  is 
wise.  There  will  constantly  come  added  knowledge,  increased 
enthusiasm,  and  an  ever  growing  love  for  the  school. 

This  is  a  work  well  worth  undertaking,  one  that  is  sure  to  end  in 
success  if  a  general  movement  be  made.  We  urge  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  schools  of  the  Empire  State  to  give  this  matter  their 
serious  consideration. 


For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Mark  IV:  28. 
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PROGRAMS 


A  ready  made  program  is  much  like  ready  made  clothes;  it  is 
better  than  none,  but  lacks  individuality.  If  you  have  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  preparing  a  program  before  receiving  this  annual,  it 
will  be  too  late  for  you  to  make  one  without  assistance,  that  is  a 
good  one,  but  resolve  here,  and  now,  that  in  the  future  you  will 
make  your  own  programs.  Arbor  Day  annuals  may  have  in  them 
some  things  that  you  can  use.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will,  but  in 
the  main  you  should  make  your  program  fit  your  school,  and  your 
community.  For  all  future  public  events.  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day,  or  any  other  event,  begin  in  time.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  material.  You  will’ find  a  rich  mine  of  it  in  the 
Manual  of  Patriotism,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  each  school 
in  the  state,  and  is  still  there  if  teachers  and  school  officers  have  done 
their  duty.  But  you  need  not  rely  wholly  upon  that.  '  The  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  are,  and  always  will  be,  filled  with  gems 
from  which  you  may  cull  what  you  need.  The  teacher  who  is  ahve 
to  such  things  will  never  lack  material. 

Make  your  program  short.  Nearly  all  public  exercises  are  too 
long.  See  that  the  program  is  not  only  short  as  a  whole,  but  that 
no  single  feature  is  too  long.  Have  much  singing  by  the  children. 
Nearly  every  one  likes  to  hear  them,  and  then' that  is  the  only  part 
of  the  program  in  which  every  one  can  take  a  part.  It  is  well  to 
have  some  one  idea  that  you  wish  to  emphasize,  the  improvement 
of  the  school  grounds,  or  something  else.  Make  that  part  of  your 
program  strong,  not  so  much  by  its  length  as  by  its  force.*  In  such 
matters  you  need  to  be  tactful,  and  not  to  seem  unduly  anxious. 

You  will  readily  see  that  you  cannot  make  public  exercises  serve 
such  purposes  as  have  been  indicated,  by  using  ready  made  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  educative  work  and  the  requirements  are  hardly 
the  same  in  any  two  schools,  or  if  the  requirements  are  similar,  other 
conditions  differ. 

If  you  can  make  your  program  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  it  may  still  be  worth  while,  but  you  will  not  have  realized 
from  it  what  you  ought  to  have  done  or  what  you  might  have  done 
had  you  given  the  matter  careful  study  in  advance. 
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Pleasure  is  a  necessary  reciprocal;'  no  one  feels, 

Who  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  it. 

To  be  pleased,  one  must  please. 

Chesterfield 

“A  good  picture  on  the  wall  is  a  silent  teacher,  teaching  all  the  time.” 


“  ’Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.” 


“  The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.” 
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AIMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  education: 

On  this  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  celebration  of  Arbor  day  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  ethical  influence  of 
the  school  grounds  upon  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  public  school  aims  at  a  development  of  all  the  faculties  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  leading  to  better  citizenship  and  nobler 
character;  therefore  it  must  not  neglect  any  opportunity  for  broad¬ 
ening  and  deepening  the  experience  upon  which  to  build  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  a  complete  life. 

The  child  judges  by  comparison  and  as  he  begins  to  reach  out 
into  the  real  world,  beyond  the  teacher’s  influence,  his  natural  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  compare  the  new  things  with  the  old  ones  made  familiar 
in  the  years  of  his  school  life.  From  this  fact  arises  the  prime 
necessity  of  correct  ideals  and  motives  during  the  school  period. 
The  teacher,  the  course  of  study,  the  school  room,  the  building  have 
all  received  recognition  in  this  work,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
another  element  that  in  most  of  our  schools  receives  but  slight  con¬ 
sideration — the  school  grounds.  If  the  teacher  guides  and  develops, 
if  the  school  room  is  the  place  for  creating  and  directing,  it  is  on 
the  school  grounds  that  the  principles  taught  are  put  into  execution; 
it  is  here  that  elementary  problems  of  society  and  of  citizenship  are 
worked  out  through  the  independent  action  of  the  child  in  play. 
On  the  result  of  these  problems  depend  the  future  bent  and  stimulus 
of  the  child  life. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  school  sites  have  been  selected  for 
other  reasons  than  adaptability.  The  first  essential  is  a  healthy 
location,  then  it  is  desirable  for  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  the  grounds  should  cover  at  least  an  acre.  Then  part 
could  be  set  aside  for  play  and  part  for  adornment.  Play  is  too 
vital  an  element  in  child  growth  to  be  hampered  even  at  the  expense 
of  beautiful  lawns  and  artistic  flower  beds.  On  the  other  hand  the 
child  is  entitled  to  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and  it  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  in  this  he  receives  justice,  and 
the  teacher’s  reward  will  be  a  realization  that  the  child  has  not 
only  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  world  of  beauty  that  makes  his  life 
more  worth  the  living,  but  has  felt  its  influence  and  knows  its 
pleasures.  School  grounds  may  be  made  beautiful  without  restrict¬ 
ing  free  play  and  the  work  may  be  so  done  as  to  bring  rich  returns 
to  hand,  head  and  heart. 

In  helping  nature  the-child  receives  an  influence  that  makes  for 
his  greatest  good.  And  this  influence  is  not  temporary.  In  later 
life  his  ideals  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  are  measured  by  these 
early  impressions.  He  is  to  be  a  home  maker,  he  is  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  school  to  make  him  feel  and  appre- 
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date  something  of  the  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  so  that 
he  will  use  that  influence  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  others. 

Let  me  ask  you  then,  teachers,  to  do  what  you  can  in  this  noble 
work  of  educating  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  Empire  State. 

Faithfully  yours 


I?  H  I?  It  It 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Empire  State: 

How  many  of  you  ever  heard  the  beautiful  story  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina  that  the  ancient  Greeks  told  to  account  for  the  return  of 
spring?.  Time,  not  old  Father  Time,  but  time  under  the  guise  of  the 
fleet-footed  Mercury  has  once  more  brought  back  spring-garlanded 
Proserpina  to  her  dear  old  Mother  Earth,  and  we  need  but  to  look 
about  us  on  this  Arbor  day  to  feel  something  of  the  universal  joy 
at  the  return  of  the  beautiful  daughter.  I  want  you  to  have  a  part 
in  this  day’s  pleasures,  and  to  do  this  you  must  help  to  create  them 
and  must  share  them  with  others,  for  you  know  there  are  no  pleas¬ 
ures  like  those  that  come  from  doing,  and  sharing. 

And  now  to  the  work  in  hand.  You  older  boys  and  girls,  if  you 
are  to  plant  a  tree,  select  one  that  will  thrive  in  this  climate.  Then 
do  the  planting  with  care;  see  that  the  rootlets  are  covered  and 
packed  just  as  you  have  learned  to  be  the  best  way.  It  is  far  better 
to  select  a  hardy  tree  and  succeed  in  making  it  grow  than  to  select 
a  tender  one  and  have  it  die,  even  though  the  tender  one  may  be 
the  more  beautiful.  And  you  younger  ones,  do  not  be  too  anxious 
for  rare  and  delicate  plants.  Do  you  know  how  easily  the  morning- 
glory  grows  and  how  beautiful  it  looks  as  it  opens  its  delicate  chalice 
to  the  morning  sun?  Do  you  know  how  thrifty  pansies  are  and 
how  quickly  they  come  to  blossom?  There  are  many  other  plants 
that  are  suitable.  Select  those  that  grow  readily  and  flower  easily, 
that  you  may  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  them  before  school  closes.  If 
you  want  to  cover  some  ugly  wall  use  the  Boston  Ivy  or  the  wild 
clematis  you  know  so  well.  If  there  is  a  corner  in  the  fence  that 
looks  unsightly  you  can  put  in  some  sumac  trees.  They  are 
common,  but  they  are  hardy,  and  if  you  will  keep  them  trained  back, 
their  foliage  becomes  thick  and  they  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
so  early  in  the  fall  when  the  first  frosts  have  colored  them  a  deep 
red  or  yellow.  In  making  your  selection  try  to  get  what  is  best  for 
your  own  school  grounds,  considering  location,  soil  and  climate. 

Do  you  know  how  much  we  are  doing  in  the  Empire  State  on 
Arbor  day?  The  trees  the  boys  and  girls  planted  last  year  alone 
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would  set  out  600  acres  of  young  forest,  or  placed  in  a  row  40  feet 
apart  they  would  reach  all  the  way  from  Albany  to  Greater  New 
York.  And  I  am  wondering  today  how  many  of  those  trees  are 
still  growing.  It  is  not  what  we  begin  that  counts  so  much  as  what 
we  finish.  I  want  what  you  do  today  to^  count,  to  count  for  you 
and  for  your  school.  Very  soon  vacation  will  be  here;  then  come 
the  long  hot  months  when  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  are  neglected 
and  many  of  them  die  for  want  of  care  and  of  water.  I  wish  this 
year  you  would  decide  upon  some  vacation  committees  to  work, 
say  a  week  each  during  the  summer  while  school  is  closed,  to  see 
that  what  you  plant  today  is  kept  growing.  Then  you  will  be  able 
not  only  to  enjoy  the  exercises  of  Arbor  day  when  it  comes  again; 
but  throughout  the  year  you  will  have  the  added  pleasure  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  already  planted  that  you 
have  helped  to  care  for. 

I  want  you  to  do  this  to  make  your  school  grounds  more  beautiful, 
but  that  is  not  the  only  reason;  there  is  another  more  important,  and 
it  is  this — that  whatever  good  thing  you  succeed  in  doing  now  helps 
to  make  you  so  much  stronger,  so  much  more  able  to  do  the  greater 
things  that  you  encounter  after  you  leave  school. 

Your  sincere  friend. 


H  K 


What  change  has  made  the  pastures  sweet 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet, 

And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem? 

This  lovely  world,  the  hills,  the  sward — 

They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 
But  yesterday  had  finished  them. 

Jean  Ingelow 

’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclin’d. 

Pope 

Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 

Rock’d  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze. 

Cowper 

The  bud  is  on  the  bough  again. 

The  leaf  is  on  the  tree. 

Charles  Jefferys 

Spring  is  strong  and  virtuous, 

Brood-sowing,  cheerful,  plenteous. 

Quickening  underneath  the  mould 
Grains  beyond  the  price  of  gold. 

Emerson 

Mighty  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth. 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth; 

Flowers  iii  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam. 

Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 

10  Byron 


PROGRAM 

This  program  is  suggestive  only.  It  may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 

1  Opening  exercises — Song 

2  Responsive  Reading — Selection  from  the  Psalms 

3  Reading — Arbor  day  law 

4  Appropriate  quotations — ^by  school 

5  Song 

6  Reading — Superintendent’s  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers 

7  Recitation — “  May  ” 

8  Reproduction — The  Story  of  Proserpina  (See  Hawthorne’s  “The 

pomegranate  seeds  ”) 

9  Reading — Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public 

schools 

10  Symbolic  exercises  (For  material  see  educational  papers) 

11  Planting  trees  or  shrubs 

12  Closing  song 

ns  »|  »|  **  It 

THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  ARBOR  DAY 

It  was  a  little  old  school  house  in  a  newly  cleared  section.  The 
children  of  this  school  knew  little  of  the  joys  or  comforts  of  culture 
and  means,  but  they  had  a  teacher  who  could  make  the  most  of 
what  there  was.  The  little  girls  had  gone  out  among  the  mosses,  in 
the  shade  of  the  birches  and  hemlocks, '  and  gathered  hepatica, 
spring,  beauties  and  dogtooth  violets.  They  had  brought  loam,  too, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse  had  planted  their  flowers  in 
pretty  little  beds. 

They  pointed  them  out  to  me  with  an  air  of  honest  pride,  and  I 
asked  them,  “  Why  do  you  plant  these  common  flowers?’’ 

One  little  girl  replied,  “  You  see,  we  don’t  know  how  to  take 
care  of  ‘  store  ’  posies,  but  we  can  gO‘  right  out  here  and  see  how 
these  want  to  grow.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  don’t  you  get  tired  of  taking  care  of  such  common 
flowers?  There  are  so  many  of  them  here  all  around  in  the  brush.” 

Quickly  one  replied,  “  Oh,  no.  Out  there  in  the  brush  God  makes 
them  grow  all  alone;  but  here  we  help  Him.” 

i|  1^  1^  i( 

A  TREE  OF  HAPPINESS 

I  have  planted  a  Tree  of  Happiness 
In  ground  all  wet  with  tears, 

I  have  prayed  to  God  that  His  sunshine 
May  fill  the  lonely  years. 

I  have  planted  a  tiny  seed  of  Hope, 

And  then  a  seed  of  Trust. 

They  grow  in  that  sweet  sunshine. 

And  blossom,  as  they  must. 

I  show  my  flowers  to  the  sorrowing. 

To  those  who  suffer  pain; 

And  my  tree  grows  strong  in  sunshine. 

And  pure  and  sweet  in  the  rain. 

L.  T.  Mulligan 
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MAY 


May  shall  make  the  world  anew; 
Golden  sun  and  silver  dew, 

Money  minted  in  the  sky, 

Shall  the  earth  new  garments  buy. 

May  shall  make  the  orchards  bloom; 
And  the  blossom’s  fine  perfume 
Shall  set  all  the  honey-bees 
Murmuring  among  the  trees. 

May  shall  make  the  bud  appear 
Like  a  jewel,  crystal  clear, 

’Mid  the  leaves  upon  the  limb 
Where  the  robin  lifts  his  hymn. 

May  shall  make  the  wild-flowers  tell 
Where  the  shining  snowflakes  fell, 

Just  as  though  each  snowflake’s  heart, 
By  some  secret,  magic  art. 

Were  transmuted  to  a  flower 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  shower. 

Is  there  such  another,  pray. 
Wonder-making  month  as  May? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

»»  »>  H  H 


TWO  SCHOOLS 

I  put  my  heart  to  school 
In  the  world,  where  men  grow  wise. 
“Go  out’’  I  said,  “and  learn  the  rule; 
Come  back  when  you  win  a  prize.’’ 

My  heart  came  back  again. 

“  Now  where  is  the  prize?’’  I  cried, 

“  The  rule  was  false,  and  the  prize  was  pain. 
And  the  teacher’s  name  was  Pride.” 


I  put  my  heart  to  school 
In  the  woods,  where  the  veeries  sing. 
And  brooks  run  cool  and  clear; 

In  the  fields,  where  wild  flowers  spring, 
And  the  blue  of  heaven  bends  near. 

“  Go  out,”  I  said,  “  you  are  half  a  fool. 
And  perhaps  they  can  teach  you  here.” 


“  And  why  do  you  stay  so  long. 

My  heart,  and  where  do  you  roam?” 

The  answer  came  with  a  laugh  and  a  song, — 
“  I  find  this  school  is  home.” 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Atlantic  Monthly,  April  190I' 


X 


Up  comes  the  primrose,  wondering; 

The  snowdrop  droopeth  by; 

The  holy  spirit  of  the  spring 
Is  working  silently. 

George  Macdonald 

Hebe’s  here.  May  is  here! 

The  air  is  fresh  and  sunny; 

And  the  miser-bees  are  busy 
Hoarding  golden  honey. 

T.  B.  Aldrich 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  AND  FLAG  DAY  EXERCISES 

The  following  programs  for  Memorial  day  and  Flag  day  exercises 
are  merely  suggestive.  All  the  material  in  them  may  be  found  in 
the  “  Manual  of  Patriotism  ”  and  the  great  fund  of  material  to  be 
found  in  that  volume  will  enable  any  teacher  to  modify  the  programs 
given  in  any  way  desired.  The  “  Manual  of  Patriotism  ”  has  been 
delivered  to  every  school  district  in  the  state. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  PROGRAM 


Song — In  Memoriam 

Recitation — The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

Finch 

Recitation — How  Sleep  the  Brave 

Song — God  Speed  the  Right 

Essay — Lincoln, 

-  Collins 

Recitation — O  Captain!  My  Captain! 

Song — The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

-  Whitman 

Recitation — The  Phantom  Army  -  - 

Harte 

Recitation — The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead 

Song — The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High 

O’Hara 

Recitation — Our  Standing  Army 

Song — America 

Vande  grift 

FLAG  DAY  PROGRAM,  JUNE  14 

Whole  school  recite  patriotic  pledge  No.  6  as  given  in  the 
“  Manual  of  Patriotism  ” 

Song — The  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Essay — History  of  the  Flag 

Recitation — Our  Flag  -  -  -  _  Margaret  Sangster 

Reading — Giving  the  names  of  the  original  states  and  the  names 
of  those  since  admitted  and  the  dates  of  their  admission 
Song — The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Recitation — Love  of  Country  -  -  _  _  Walter  Scott 

Song — ^Song  of  the  Flag  -  _  .  M.  Woolsey  Stryker 

Recitation — The  Ship  of  State  -  _  Longfellow 

Song — Flag  of  the  Free 
Closing  pledge  recited  by  the  whole  school 

I  pledge  myself  to  stand  by  the  Flag  that  stands  for  Loyalty, 
Liberty  and  Law! 
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Written  for  the  Arbor  Day  Annual 

SAVE  THE  BIRDS 

By  permission  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  am  given  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Empire  State.  While  I  may 
not  speak  to  you  face  to  face,  I  can  through  the  pages  of  the  Arbor 
day  annual  convey  to  you  some  suggestions  which  I  trust  will 
always  be  remembered. 

Birds  are  among  our  best  friends  and  contribute  much  to  our 
welfare  and  comfort.  They  are  continually  caring  for  the  trees  in 
the  orchards  and  forests,  and  the  grain  and  grasses  in  the  fields  and 
meadows.  Have  you  not  noticed  the  woodpeckers,  creepers  and 
nuthatches  carefully  examining  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of 
trees?  They  are  looking  for  the  eggs  and  larval  forms  of  insect 
life  that  would  later  kill  the  trees  if  not  destroyed.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  useful  than  the  warblers,  chickadees,  or  vireos,  while 
they  are  caring  for  the  leaves  of  the  trees?  Have  you  ever  thought 
that  the  robins,  thrushes,  larks  and  blackbirds  are'  gleaning  from 
among  the  grasses  the  noxious  and  hurtful  bugs,  grubs,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  that  do  so  much  harm?  Even  the  hawks  and  owls  that  you 
see  flying  silently  over  the  fields  and  in  the  orchards  are  hunting 
for  the  small  but  destructive  rodents.  The  air  is  also  cared  for  by 
such  'birds  as  the  flycatchers,  swifts,  swallows,  whip-poor-wills  and 
nighthawks,  which  gather  and  eat  myriads  of  flying  beetles  and 
moths.  Every  bird  has  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  is 
doing  all  it  can  in  its  small  way  to  make  this  world  a  pleasant  and 
beautiful  place  for  you  to  live  in.  That  is  why  I  ask  you  to  help 
save  the  birds. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  saving  them,  is  to  study  ornithology 
in  the  schools,  in  order  that  the  teachers  and  scholars  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  birds  as  individuals,  or  better  still,  as  citizens, 
entitled  to  love  and  protection.  Ornithology  means  knowledge  of 
birds,  and  I  wish  it  were  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  of  New  York.  However,  under 
the  present  conditions  I  think  that  the  teachers  and  scholars  will 
obtain  a  great  amount  of.  real  pleasure  if  at  least  an  hour  each  week 
is  voluntarily  given  to  this  branch  of  nature  study.  Let  each  school 
organize  a  bird  club,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  to  study  the  life 
history  of  birds  and  also  to  protect  them  from  harm.  One  hour 
each  week  will  be  ample  time  to  devote  tO'  the  meetings,  but  after 
school  hours  the  members  can  observe  the  bird  in  its  home,  and 
make  notes  to  be  presented  in  writing  at  the  club  meetings.  A  few 
good  books  on  birds  can  be  secured  as  a  part  of  the  school  library.’ 
Do  not  undertake  tO'  study  toO'  many  birds  at  once;  take  one  well 
known  bird,  for  example  the  robin.  Learn  where  it  spends  the 
winter  months,  note  the  time  that  it  arrives  in  the  spring,  and  when 
it  leaves  in  the  fall.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  building  of  its  nest 
and  where  it  is  placed.  How  many  young  does  it  raise,  and  does 
it  have  niore  broods  than  one  in  a  season?  What  do  the  parents 
eat  and  what  do  they  feed  the  young?  How  long  do  the  young 
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remain  in  the  nest?  All  of  this  information  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  club  in  writing  at  a  meeting  which  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
teacher.  Above  all,  the  boy  or  girl  when  making  the  observation 
must  use  the  greatest  care  not  to  disturb  the  birds.  After  a  nest 
is  abandoned  it  may  be  taken  to  a  meeting  and  examined  by  the 
club  in  order  to  learn  what  materials  are  used  in  its  construction. 
If  you  follow  this  simple  method  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  end 
of  a  year  to  see  how  much  you  will  have  learned  about  the  robin. 

Follow  the  same  method  with  other  birds  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  name  all  of  the  species  that  live  about  your  homes. 

Birds  can  be  attracted  to  the  school  grounds  in  summer,  and 
will  nest  there,  if  small  boxes  are  securely  fastened  in  the  trees.  Let 
the  openings  in  the  boxes  be  round  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  winter  season,  especially  when  the  ground  is 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  birds  often  suffer  severely  from  lack  of 
food;  attract  them  around  the  school  house  by  hanging  in  the  trees 
pieces  of  beef  suet  and  meat  bones,  also  spread  upon  a  board  cracked 
nuts  and  waste  grain  and  seeds.  You  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold 
for  these  simple  acts  of  kindness  to  the  birds  by  seeing  how  trusting 
and  confiding  they  will  become.  An  intimacy  with  the  birds  will 
soon  make  you  love  them,  and  you  will  become  a  self-appointed 
body  of  bird  protectors,  who  will  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  your 
feathered  friends.  Finally,  dear  teachers  and  scholars,  let  me  repeat 
to  you  the  beautiful  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

“  Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 

Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 

O  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine!” 

William  Butcher, 

Chairman  Protection  Committee  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union. 


’Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  wdthout  birds! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams 
As  in  an  idiot’s  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  ’mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams! 

Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 
Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

What!  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay. 

And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies 'play? 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 
Of  meadow-lark,  and  her  sweet  roundelay. 

Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 
Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake? 

You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know. 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 

And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 

Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat-of-mail, 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail.  ■' 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth. — Longfellow 
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